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Miscetuanrovs Onatory.—WMr. Raffles, the St. 
Paul of Liverpool—Mr. Foz, a unitarian preacher— 
Mr. Irving, a Scotch presbyter. 

Rev. Mr. Rarrxes. 





The very next day after I got ashore in Liverpool, I was | 
invited to hear the Saint Paul of that neighbourhood. Of| 


course I went. I love to hear the chief orators of the age, 
whose fame has not spread above a league beyond the 
boundaries of their parish ; the Demosthenes, the Ciceros, 
and the St. Pauis, who live and die within half cannon 
shot of each other, without ever being acquainted. Zhis 
gentleman’s name was Raffles ; and it cannot be denied 
that he was a man of somewhat remarkable talents. He 
was evidently sincere ; his ideas were bold and picturesque ; 
and his language was that of one who might talk poetry if 
he would. I wish his voice had been stronger ; for I find 
in my sketch-book that I wished so at the time, and that 
he failed whenever he attempted the pathetic. He argued 
thus concerning the character of Christ, and the atonement. 
Christ died. Therefore Christ sinned himself; or was 
answerable for the sin of others. He was forsaken of God 
—he perished with malefactors—he sweated blood—he 
was no martyr—he died without consolation—the face of 
Jehovah darkened at his death. Before Abraham was, I 
am ; that is, he, Christ, was the dread Jehovah ; and so 
the Jews understood him to say ; and therefore they took 
up stones to cast at him ; and he, knowing how they un- 
derstood him, did not undeceive them. Now, continued 
the reverend gentleman, either he, Christ, was the most 
wicked and desperate impostor, and all that he said was 
impiety and blasphemy, for he made himself equal with 
God ; or he was of a tenth, Jehovah, the object of all the 
magnificent rites and splendid ceremonies, continued by 
nation after nation, through century after century, the sub- 
stance of the shadows of the mosaic dispensation, &c, &c. 
&c. Such is an abstract of the first English dissenting ser- 
mon I ever had an opportunity of hearing. 


Rev. Mr. Fox. 

Once, and but once, pad I an opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Fox, 2 unitarian preacher, who within the last year or two 
has become rather celebrated. On referring to my sketch- 
book, I find that I was astonished at the beauty und power 
of his language, though he appears to have made no im- 
pression upon me, either as a speaker, or as a reasoper.— 
He gave a magnificent description of St. Paul at Athens ; 
but he spoilt the story in the telling. His delivery was 
bad ; but why, or in what manner, it would be impossible 
forme to say now, as I have entirely forgotten Mr. F., 
and but for the dum-book before me, I should not 
be able to say that I had ever met with such a man. Yet, 
most assuredly, he was not one of the multitude of preach- 
ers ; and when he talked of “‘ Olympus casting her coronet 
of gods at the feet of the Galilean’’ ; and of the “ streets of 
Athens being neither more nor less than long galleries of 
statuary, and godlike and beautiful shapes,’’ he said more, 
in those few words, than half a dozen every-day preachers 
could say in a twelvemonth—more, I mean, that would be 
worth carrying away, or worth treasuring up, as language 
holding some proportion to the awful business they have 
to do with here. 





Rev. Mrz. Irvine. 
No man has made more noise in a particular way, than 
the Rev. Mr. Irving, the Scotch presbyterian preacher of 
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London. At the time I was there, the papers were full of 
him, and all the magazine-writers of the day were trying to 
out-do each other in magnificent details of how he looked, 
and moved, and breathed, and wore his hair, and of what 
was done generally at the Caledonian church, Hatton Gar- 
den, by the gifted pupil of Dr. Chalmers. He had not then 
published his extraordinary book on theology, entitled Four 
Orations, nor had he thought of pawning his watch at a 
public charity, before the eyes of a great multitude—such 
things were not necessary then. He was the talk of Lon- 
don, a subject of universal enquiry without their help ; and 
his little church was crowded with the first men of the em- 
pire, and with women of the highest rank, and all the ave- 
nues to it were blockaded, hours before the service began, 
with carriages, and horses, and staring foot-passengers.— 
He was looked upon as a greater than his master—his 
earthly master, I mean ; as the predestined reformer of the 
Babylon he appeared in, as the apostle of the north ; and 
to say all in a word then, for Edmund Keane, the player, 
was at the zenith of his glory then, as not only the most 
powerful orator, but as the greatest actor of the age.— 
Within a year, however, a change took place, which nei- 
ther he, nor the public of that country, had ever antici- 
pated ; and from being what he was, a wonder whose re- 
buke was heard with a strange mixture of awe and plea- 
sure,—a current ‘ shaking pestilence from its horrid hair,” 
and “ perplexing the natives with fear of change,’’ he came 
to be regarded as nothing more nor less than a clerical 
mountebank, a man fearfully ambitious of notoriety, and 
ready to live and die in the performance of any thing—no 
matter what—provided he might make a stir in the world. 
The trath, as usual, may be found somewhere between the 
two opinions. And as I happened to hear him before the 
change took place ; and as the ideas I then formed, were 
then recorded before I slept, on the very day I heard him, 
and are now lying before me, I shall transcribe them here, 
with a few alterations of language, to show the value of 
our firet impressions where we are honest enough to write 
them down for ourselves, without regard to the opinions of 
others, and with no desire of display. By no effort of 
memory could I, nor could any other man, I believe, draw 
so faithful a picture of what Mr. Irving was at the period 
I speak of. 

In personal appearance, the Rev. Edward Irving is not 
unlike Mr. Pierpont, of Boston. He is a tall thin man, 
with coal-black hair, and very dark eyes, and in the pulpit 
he frequently reminded me of the latter. But then Mr. 
Irving’s eyes are not fellows, and Mr. Pierpont’s are. And 
Mr. Irving, whose portrait we have in all our print-shops— 
and a pretty faithful one it is, though a little verging on 
caricature,—is marvellously given to parade, having a ges- 
ture and a look for every breath he draws, and wearing his 
clerical garb as if he were playing the part of a preacher 
at Bartholemew fair ; while Mr. Pierpont, if I mistake not, 
is rather remarkable for simplicity. 

It is not known here, that in England it is no very easy 
matter for a stranger to find a seat in the houses of the 
Lord. He must either be well-introduced and well-accom- 
panied, or well-dressed, with a half-crown or a shilling to 
spare, if he hopes to see the inside of a church over sea. 
To the meeting-houses, conventicles, and chapels, he may 
sometimes be admitted with less formality ; but even there, 
the pew holders are shy, and, if hard pressed, will stand 
upon their proprietorship. Nor could it well be otherwise 
in a large city, as we are beginning to perceive at New- 
York and Philadelphia. If a pew is to be open to every 








ly worth enjoying. But I mention this, only to prepare the 
reader for an improvement in the economy of Mr. Irving’s 
church. There they give out tickets, saying that, till such 
or such an hour, the bearer, who is generally a pew-holder, 
may enjoy his monopoly ; but that after so many minutes 
have expired, it shall cease, and the pew be opened to the 
public—for the benefit of the church, or the officers of the 
charch, at prices varying from one shilling to half a crown 
a head, according to the ability of the purchaser, and the 
attraction of the house. 

When I arrived, it was a little after the hour—the rush 
was over, and the performance about to begin. 'The seats 
were full, but the house did not appear to be crowded. It 
was in the evening, and the lights were favourable to the 
first appearance of the reverend gentleman. But still, 
somehow or other, I was disappointed when he did appear. 
The magazine-writers, and prize-puffers had harped so 
much on the cadaverous hue of his complexion, about his 
unearthly eyes, and preternatural voice, that—to me—it 
was a miserable thing to see and hear the reality. I had 
prepared myself too, in a great measure, with respect to his 
style. I had seen his book of orations—orations they were 
indeed ! and prodigiously of a piece with the printed ora- 
tions of Ogilvie ; and a review of them, not a very fair 
one neither, in the Quarterly ; from all which I had gath- 
ered an idea, that he was a man of considerable power, 
fond of old-fashioned phrase, overcharged description, and 
sounding rhapsody. 

But, as I have said before, I was cruelly disappointed. 
The reverend gentleman was not so tall, his hair was not 
so black, there was not so much of it, and his whiskers not 
half so large as I expected. And as for his voice, though 
he laboured much to bring forth a preternatural weight and 
volume of sound, and his throes were terrific, still it was 
not half so sepulchral as you may hear for about the same 
price, at Drary Lane, whenever they have a tolerable ghost 
in Hamlet. 

After listening to him till he had gone through all his 
changes three or four times over, I came to this conclusion 
respecting him as a preacher. That his object was to star- 
tle and amaze ; that having secured the attention of his 
hearers, he might, for he had the power, throw off his 
theatrical manner, and be more natural and benignant, and 
go straightway to the hidden places of the heart. Perhaps 
he began with this view ; but having astonished others till 
he had astonished himself, he wanted the power to stop, 
or peradventure the self-denial—and losing sight of his ori- 
ginal object,—to astonish that he might secure attention,— 
mistook the means for the end, grew satisfied with aston- 
ishing only. 

His look, gesture, and enunciation were all of the thea- 
tre ; and not only of the theatre, but of the second or third 
class of actors. He had probably never seen a great actor 
in a great part, or never after he had grown up ; and there- 
fore he overdid whatever he attempted in the way of tra- 
gedy ; overdid, I mean, s#far as action or outward show 
were concerned ; making up in melo-dramatic display, for 
the want of inward power, that secret, penetrating, irresist- 
ible power, which enables the true orator to breathe as it 
were into every human heart he is allowed to approach— 
to breathe, I say, not to scold his way into it, nor to carry 
it by storm, with outery or gesticulation. 

I observed also, that his gesture, whatever it was, ap- 
peared to be more premeditated than his speech. It was 
no part of himself, or his thought, or his feelings. It was 
what he had learned, or borrowed, or picked up, some- 








body, the privilege of owning it, and paying for it, is hard- 


where else. Natural gesture, however redundant or awk- 











ward, or strange it, may be, is always expressive. ‘There || up no longer, or was afraid the people would require 4 
are men, as there are children, who never speak, without l change. At other times, he held forth his two hands, with 
appearing to speak all over. . Every thing they say, is ac- | the fingers close together, as if he bad been scooping up 
companied with bodily illustration. Yet you never observe || quicksilver. Let me not complain of this, however. It is 
the fact, till somebody calls your attention to it. The rea- | the law of the schools. Do’ not our orators, and our 
son is this—they are natural. Their action, like their || books on oratory say 80 ; and at all our universities and 
voice, however it may change, with every word they | colleges, do not the embryo Ciceros hold = their hands, 
speak, is a part of the language of nature. On the con- || either like what is called a claw in a nail-factory, or a 
trary, there are others who never move a limb, though it || bunoh of fives im the prize-ring. 

be only within the walls of the diagram, chalked out in a | Of the argument, and of the doctrines of Mr. I., I have 
treatise on oratory, without having it observed as if it were || nothing to say. I heard him for a full hour, and up to the 
something hazardous for them to do. These people began ||' last moment, I could not have told if my life depended on 
to talk with their arms skewered to their sides—How are it, whether he belonged to his own church or another. 


they ever to talk otherwise now? Their gesture, being so } (Mr. Thelwall—and Mr. Smart next.) N. 


many years behind their speech, how can it ever hope to || 
overtake their speech ? 
So with the Reverend Mr. Edward Irving. You would | 


have thought sometimes, as he threw up his arms, and || Whatever may now be thought by the people of 
whirled them about in the air, that he was telegraphing | this country on the subject of penal jurisprudence, 
some of the spirits he appealed to ; and that, if somebody the time is rapidly approaching, when w hetrg 
did not touch his elbows, they might be flung off, or dislo- regarded every where, as one of transcendant vr 

|| portance, not merely to the legislator and the phi- 
lanthropist, but to the multitude. 

At the time when the author of the Panopticon 
and generally speaking, his favourite sweep, was a slow, || scheme was in travail with it, penitentiary prisons 
earnest, and clasping motion of both arms ; but from the and jails were a most enormous tax to the nations 
first to the last, his action, whatever else it was, was neither of the earth, Nobody had ever dreamed of being 

nah Setetten! Genin Mainkediiel ene euma able to do more than reduce the tax—nobody, cer- 
ni «las rote Bape tainly, of ever making them a source of revenue; 
strongly of Keane ; he compressed his lips, he drew in his || » sorrowful source, to be sure, but still better in 
breath, he spoke in a smothered voice, and achieved a very || that shape, than in that of a drain. But the author 
respectable air of scorn, though it was rather askew to be | alluded to, grappled with his subject in a new way ; 
sure. But a few minutes afterwards, having occasion to | took the bull by the horns ; and argued thus, theo- 
say that ‘‘ sueh repentance, if that can be called repentance, —_ . ae I sey, geyryd little pe 
which dares not show itself unequivocally,’’ was so and White Russia, of attite hike Geadived since 1820, sn 
80, he resorted to the same look—a sort of sneer—though | 4 faw of the states of North America. The great 
his tone was the tone of entreaty, and the words, words of penitentiary system of the British empire, was then 
expostulation. The particular passage of Keane he refer- |, about to go into operation. Act after act had been 
red to, was that, where the actor, in Richard III., in com- || deliberated over, and passed, with a view to the 
plaining that the dogs bark at his shadow, sets it off witha complete reform of the criminal nee of the 
bark of his own, a sort of snap, or snarl, which has been day. . Vomeneere after committee he oon making 
. . Rig: > enquiries, by the month, on the subject of what had 
exceedingly admired off the boards, and which Mr. Irving || heen hoped for and wished for, by the best practi- 
probably got at second-hand—for while he imitated the || cal men, as well as the greatest visionaries alive; 
original near enough to have it known—a very easy thing | but nothing, not even so inuch as a hint had they 
to do, at second-hand, by the by, he carivatured it enough | met with, in all their vast accumulation of matter, 
to make us wonder that it should be known, as every body touching the vam of . change like va allud- 
does who ventures to copy from a copy. | ed to here. e author is enquiring into the pos- 
; : 2 sibility and probability of lessening the charge up- 

In a word, Mr. Irving was not so much a copy of Keane, || oy governments, for the punishment of criminals, 
asa copy after Keane. The gesture of the tragedian is| and the protection of society. He imagines a scale 
natural, or if not altogether natural now, is natural at bot- |, —he divides it into degrees—he would know whe- 
tom, though disfigured and embellished with stage trick, || ther the loss may be lessened, till it becomes a pro- 
start, and superfluous though limited energy, as if he had | Bt; and whether the profit may be augmented till 

a ie wr, ; ‘ it becomes a great and productive, though sorrow- 
studied his part in mad-house, with a straight-waistcoat | ful source of revenue. I hope this will be read 
on, or his arms pinioned. Still it is characteristic, peculiar, | with attention; for I mean to refer to it hereafter, 
and illustrative, though incapable of being reduced to law, || to show the wastefulness and prodigality of our 
or imitated by rule. Mr. Irving’s, on the contrary, without || most economical systems. . 
being either abundant or extravagant, in the general sense | 


\| 
| 

of either word, is large, wild, and unmeaning. It is not ! « Many distinct points for the eye to rest upon 
action, it is not gesture ; it is gesticulation—it is neither in such a scale, will readily occur. Ist. The pro- 
more nor Jess. When he leans away on his right arm, || duce might be barely sufficient to pay the expense 
bending his body over on the same side, lifts up his left || of feeding. 2d. It might farther pay the expense 
arm, up—up—as high as he can reach, and keeps it there, || of-clothing. 3d. It might farther pay the expense 
it is ten to one that he does so, only to give importance to . & tn be echeperd oe 3 raga Agr 
Se, rove bast, 9 FS GO, ve Fy Sig 2 pe ea may the cole and tear of the working stock laid in. 
ing so, in a transport of denunciation—but in such a trans- | 5th. It might pay the interest of the capital em- 
| ployed in the purchase of such stock. 6th. The 
transport, how could it ever get there? No, no—such || interest of the capital laid out in the erecting and 
things are borrowed, and put tagether so as to spoil each || fitting up the establishment in all its parts, at the 
cer." ayn oe tn put nd hn | ON Te. re 
his whole weight upon his out-spread palm, and Edmund is the purchase of the ground. Even at the first 
Keane may stand still, and uplift his Fight arm to the sky, mentioned and lowest of these stages, I should be 
and keep it there. But who would ever think of doing |) curious to compare the charge of such an institu- 
both, for five minutes together, while uttering ordinary || tion with that of the least chargeable of those 
prose? Our preacher, too, had a trick of folding his arms others that are as yet preferred to it. When it had 
upon his breast—maybe they were tired—but he never did bere hyper aes ge! id agen hag ae 
so, when the language or the sentiment fell, nor when his in whieh the same thing could be anid of any man- 
lofty imagination stooped from her way among the stars, or ufacturing establishment of a private nature. 

folded her wings near the earth. No—it was only after he But long before that period, the objections of 
had held them up so long, that either he could hold them ! those whose sentiments are the least favourable to 
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PENITENTIARY SYSTEM.—NO, IIl. 


cated, before he well knew where he was. At other times, 
he was very slow and solemn, and studiously emphatic ; 


ManaGement—a Source or Revenve. 


port, would it remain there? and in any thing less than a 
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such an establishment, would, I take for 

have been perfectly removed. Yet what 

make it stop any where short of the highest 
those stages, or whiat should prevent it Rormipicing, 
even considerably above the highest of them, is more, 
I protest, than I can perceive. On what points 9 
manufacturer, setting up such an establish 
would be in a worse situation than an ordina 
manefacturer, I really do not see; but 1 see m 
points on which he is in a better. His hands, in- 
deed, are all raw, perhaps; at least with relation to 
the particular species of work which he 

them upon, if not with relation to every other, 
But so are all hands, every where, at the first set- 
ting up of every manufacture. Look round, and 
you will find instances enough of manufactures, 
where childreti, down to four years old, earn some- 
thing ; and where children a few years older, earn 
a subsistence, and that a comfortable one. [ must 
leavesyou to mention names and places. (1) You, 
who have been so much of an English traveller, can- 
not but have met with instances in plenty, if you 
have happened to note them down. Many are the 
instances you must have found, in which the part 
taken by each workman is reduced to some one 
single operation of such perfect simplicity, that one 


might defy the awkwardest and most helpless idler - 


that ever existed, to avoid succeeding init. A 

the eighteen or twenty operations, into which the 
proéess of pin-making has been divided, I question 
whether there is any one that is not reduced to 
such a state. In this point, then, he is at least upon 
as good a footing as other manufacturers ; but in alk 
other points, he is upon a better. What hold can 
any other manufacturer have upon his workmen, 
equal to what my manufacturer would have u 
his? What other master is there that can reduce 
his workmen, if idle, to a situation next to starving, 
without suffering them to go elsewhere? What other 
master is there, whose men can never get drunk, un- 
less he chooses they should do so? And who,so far 
from being able to raise their wages by combina- 
tion, are obliged to take whatever pittance he thinks it 
most for his interest to allow? In all other manufac- 
tories, those members of a family who can and will 
work, must earn enough to maintain, not only them- 
selves, but those who either cannot or will not work. 
Each master of a family must earn enough to 
maintain, or at least, help to maintain a wife, and 
to maintain such as are yet helpless among 
his children. My manufacturer’s workmen, 

crampt in other respects, have the good or ill fortune to 
be freed from this encumbrance ; a freedom, the ad- 
vantage of which will be no secret to their master, 
who, seeing he is not to have the honour of their 
custom in the capacity of shop-keeper, has taken 
care to get the measure of their earnings to a hair's 
breadth. What other manufacturers are there, 
who reap their profits at the risk of other people, 
and who have the purse of the nation to assist them 
in the case of any blameless misfortune ? And, to 
erown the whole, by the great advantage which is 
the peculiar fruit of this new yginciple, what other 
master or manufacturer is there, who, to appear- 
ance, constantly, and in reality, as much ashe 
thinks proper, has every look and motion of each 
workman under his eye? Without any of these ad- 
vantages, we see manufacturers not only keeping 
their heads above water, but making their fortunes 
every day. A manufacturer in this situation, may, 
certainly, fail, because so may he in any other. 
But the panes is, he would not fail; because, 
even without these great advantages, much fewer 
fail than thrive, or the wealth of the country could 
not have gone on, increasing as it has done, from 
the reign of Brutus to the present.” 


Since that was written, how much has been 
done, how much more than must have been re- 


garded as chimerical in 1787—as the benevolent” 


hope, the idle dream of a closet-philosopher. Al» 
ready, some few of our penitentiaries nearly main- 
tain themselves ; and others quite, and here and 
there one, actually produces a revenue. But how 
far is the best from being what it might be? Take 
an example. The celebrated Auburn penitentiary 
or prison, with about five hundred convicts, found 
its receipts exceed its expenditures, in the year 


(1) Yet labour is cheap in England—very cheap. N. 
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‘Wnding October 31, 1828—by only $3336 97; | (2) 
very large sum, to be sure, considering what 
other manufactories of the same sort have hitherto 
done. But, nothing, absolutely nothing, if we con- 
sider what might be done—here we have no allow- 
ance for the wear and tear of machinery—the in- 
terest or the waste of capital—and the convicts, 
one with another, are made to earn, in this coun- 
try too, where labour is so high, less than seven dol- 
lars a year, over and above their maintenance! Sim- 
ly stating the fact on paper, should be enough, of 
itself, to waken the four quarters of our whole 
country to a more serious investigation. 

Having spread out the author’s plan for the 
structure, and the groundwork of his plan for con- 
verting a tax into arevenue, I shall néw give the out- 
line of his plan of government, and a summary in 
his.own language, of the several objects he had in 
view, for the general improvement of penitentia- 
ries. Mr. Bentham, as every body is beginning to 
know, is a great lover of method. He lays down 
his principles, therefore, in the shape of rules— 
each having somewhat to do with every other ; and 
all uniting to form the vast and beautiful whole, 
which we have now to do with. 


“1, Example, or the preventing others by the 
terror of the example, from the commission of 
similar offences. This is the main end of all pun- 
ishment, and consequently, of the particular mode 
here in question. 

2. Good behaviour of the prisoners during their 
subjection to this punishment; in other words, 
prevention of prison-offences on the part of priso- 
ners. 

3. Preservation of decency: or prevention of such 
practices in particular, as would be offences against 
decency.° 

4. Prevention of undue hardships; whether the 
result of design or negligence. 

5. Preservation of health, and the degree of clean- 
liness necessary to that end. 

6. Security against fire. 

7. Safe custody; or the prevention of escapes, 
which as far as they obtain, frustrate the attain- 
ment of all the preceding ends. 


8. Provision for future subsistence: i.e. for the | 


subsistence of the prisoners after the term of their 





to a punishment which few or none but individuals 

of the poorest class are apt to incur, ought not to 

be made more eligible than that of the poorest 

class of subjects in a state of innocence and liberty. 
3. Rule of economy. 

Saving the regard due to life, health, bodily ease, 
proper instruction, and future provision, economy 
ought in every point of management to be the pre- 
valent consideration. No public expense ought to 
be incurred, or profit, or saving rejected, for the 
sake either of punishment or of indulgence.” 

These being the general views of the author, let 
us now go into some detail with regard to solitary 
confinement—that last refuge for the benevolent of 
our country now. He argues thus: 

“ For the purpose of example? The effect in the 
way of example, the effect of the spectacle, receives 
little addition from the protracted duration of the 
term. 

Are you afraid the situation should not be made 


| uncomfortable enough to render it ineligible? 
| There are ways enough in the world for making men 


miserable, without this expensive one: nor if their 
situation in such a place were made the best of, is 


| there any great danger of their finding themselves 


too much at their ease. (3) If you must torment 


| them, do it in a way in which somebody may be a 
| gainer by it. f 


Sooner than rob them o 
I would pinch them at their meals. 

But solitude, when it ceases to be necessary, be- 
comes worse than useless. Mr. Howard has 
shown how. It is productive of gloomy despond- 
ency, or sullen insensibility. (4) hat better can 
be the result, when a vacant mind is left for months 
or _ to prey upon itself ? 

his is not all. Making this lavish use of soli- 
tude is expending a useful instrument ‘of discipline 


all society, 








punishment is expired. 


9. Provision for their future good behaviour: or | 


prevention of future offences, on the part of those 
for whose former offences this punishment is con- 
trived. This is one of the objects that come under 
the head of reformation. 

10. Provision for religious instruction. A second 
article belonging to the head of reformation. 

11. Provision for intellectual instruction and im- 
provement in general. A third article belonging to 
the head of reformation. 

12. Provision for comfort: i.e. for the allowance 
of such present comforts as are not incompatible 
with the attainment of the above ends. 

13. Observance of economy: a provision for redu- 
cing to its lowest terms, the expense hazarded for 
the attainment of the above ends, 

14. Maintenance of subordination: i.e. on the 
part of the under officers and servants, as towards 
the manager in chief, a point on the accomplish- 
ment of which depends the attainment of the seve- 
ral preceding ends. No one of these objects but 
was kept in view throughout the contrivance of 
building ; none of them that ought to be lost sight 
of in the contrivance of the plan of management. 
The management was indeed the end; the con- 
struction of the building, but one amongst a variety 
of means, though that the principal one. 

1. Rule of lenity. 

The ordinary condition of a convict doomed to 
forced labour for a length of time, ought not to be 
attended with a bodily sufferance, or prejudicial, or 
dangerous to health or life.* 

2. Rule of severity. F 

Saving the regard due to life, health, and bodily 
ease, the ordinary condition of a convict doomed 


* The qualification applied by the epithet ordinary, and 
the words /ength of time, seemed necessary to make room 
for an exception in favour of temporary punishment for 
prison-offences, at the expense of bodily ease. 





(2) About 800 pounds sterling ! N. 
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in waste. Not that of punishments, or even a pro- 
| per variety of punishments, there can ever be a 
| dearth. 1 mean of what is usually in view under 
| that name—suffering employed in a quantity pre- 
| determined, after an offence long past. But of in- 
struments of compulsion, such as will bear scrutiny, 
there is no such great abundance.” 


More detail in No. IV. 


N. 


(3) Query to this. We have made the best of their 
situation, and so have they sometimes ; fed them better, 
and clothed them better at the public charge, than they 
were ever fed or clothed before. Hence most of the aug- 
mentation of crime here. But the author is plain here- 
after. His views are sound. N 


(4) And the benevolent Howard is corroborated by the 
testimony of our wardens at the State’s Prison of Maine. 
We have tried solitary confinement out and out. N. 








INTERCEPTED LETTERS.—NO. I. 


When I went away to New-York (after our first 
quarrel) you loved me. Iknewit. But how much? 
You declared’that I had all power overyou. How 


cares for sovereignty, if he may not show it? Who 
can believe in it, unless he seesit? No,no, John— 
it was unwise. You should have kept me from 
such knowledge. No woman should be trusted 
with it. 

We grow indolent—all of us—men and women, 
alike, in absolute possession ; drowsy, torpid, (such 
_ is the nature of woman—it is the law of her being) in 
| absolute security. Her heart must be agitated, now 
| and then, or it will fall asleep, in its own sunshine. 
| The finer ties that intertangle any two hearts, are 
never felt, but when those hearts are jarred; the 
stronger ones, never, but when they are pulled at, 
by separation, peril, or doubt; coquettes under- 
stand this. It is the instinct of power, in woman. 
I believe what I say. Men are without it. Which 
of her children does a mother love best? That, 
which has been the cause of most anxiety, sorrow, 
suffering. Who are the husbands and lovers, that 
are most passionately and devoutly loved ? Those 
who would seem to be wholly unworthy of love— 
the neglectful—or the wicked. Those, who are 
known to be a source of continual heart-burning, 
inquietude, and jealousy. Who ever saw a neg- 
lected wife, that did not secretly love her husband, 
even to distraction,—long after she had grown 
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could I believe you, without proving it? Who) 
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ashamed of her love? So with men. They dan- 
gle after those, who hold them in a state of conti- 
nual agitation. To keep the waters of affection 
pure, they must be troubled—even when al! other 
waters are quiet ; and, if there be no angel to do 
it, why, a devil is better than quiet for them. The 
very air of heaven would stagnate, but for the 
thunder. So would these fountains, but for the 
occasional intruder—so would the atmosphere of a 
woman’s heart. 

Do you know who that child was? You do.— 
You saw her upon her death-bed. Poor girl!—I 
am sorry for it. She was a high-hearted, glorious 
woman. I never saw her superior—so trusting, 80 
affectionate. I was afraid of her from the first.— 
Edward Parker was a boy, then. She was fond of 
him. One day he came’to see her, when I was 
there. I was instantly struck with his resemblance 
to you. I spoke of it when we were alone. It 
was then, that I discovered the truth! She loved 
him, she said, partly because he was like a little 
boy, that saved her life. My heart grew frightfully 
still—stunned. But—I kept the secret-—from you, { 
mean. I told her all about you; who you were, 
your love, your concern, your annual visit. I was 
a proud girl. I am so yet. Nothing can humble 
me—nothing shall. She was generous; and pro+ 
mised me that you should never know the truth (if 
you should happen to meet) without my consent. 
She kept her promise: How strange! I felt as- 
sured that you would meet, from the first hour that 
you spoke of seeking your fortune at York. You 
appeared made for each other; and I told her so, 
telling her at the same time, how much I loved 
he: I—I hear steps—I know it—I tremble vio- 
ently —— 

* ~ * * 

Another night has passed; but O, how pleasant- 
ly! how unlike the long, dreary, endless nights 
that have worn me to the grave. I have humbled 
the tyrant; I knew his tread ; humbled him effect- 
ually; and slept so quietly! Ah, there is nothing 
like the tranquillity of a sweet sleep. It purifies 
the heart. I awake as if I had only shut my eyes, 
for a single moment, in the middle of a prayer. 
After any certainty, I could always fall asleep. 
Expectation will throw me into a fever; suspense, 
madden me; but certainty, any certainty fills me 
with composure. 

My mind is calm. I feel myself coming, every 
hour, nearer and nearer, to the consummation of 
my sublime purpose. I know it will be accom- 
plished. I know that, when it is all over, you will 
love me better than ever; better than you ever 
loved her. 

Tell me. Do you not feel a new warmth al- 
ready? Is not your heart in flower again? It is; 
itis. Go out, under the blue sky ; go out, and say 
so, this night. And you shall feel my own tears 
upon your forehead. 

On my return to New-York, I used often to think 
of Wordsworth, and yearn after him. My facul- 
ties would only appear at his bidding; and then, 
they would open, as it were, to the light of his 
eyes, and evolve spontaneously, to the sound of his 
voice, like the flowers of the water, when the sun- 
shine is upon them, or the whip-poor-will is calling 
to them. 

He came to me. He took pains to make me 
wise. He taught me to think for myself. One af- 
ternoon, I strolled into the country ; and was lying 
down, half-buried in the long, fresh grass—near the 
very place, where I mean to have my plan consum- 
mated. A tall, handsome woman came toward 
me, out of the wood. Her eyes were very bright ; 
she had jewels in her hair; and her countenance 
was that of another people. She stood and talked 
with me in a sweet voice, and told me the cottage 
was hers; that she knew me, and had been ex- 
pecting me. I was frightened; it was broad day- 
light ; the sun was two hours high; I was no lon- 
ger a child, and had never believed in fairies nor 
wood-women ; and yet, as I live, I was frightened. 

We became intimate. I visited her. I told her 
every thought of my heart. She wept; and fell 
into arevery. Then, she roused herself, and con- 
fessed that she had seen Wordsworth ; and that he 
had broken her heart. ‘How! said 1. ‘O, not as 
the hearts of women are generally broken. O, no. 
But he broke mine, by his cold, haughty negligence. 
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He loved another ; and so—and so—I forgave him 


and married another man. Heaven forgive me!” 
—{John Pray—it was your mother he loved.) She 
married; her husband grew unkind ; Wordsworth 
was like a brother to her; nothing more. He 
saved her from herself. But, some of her own sex 
made war upon her; slandered her; her husband 
fell upon Wordsworth like a coward; and Words- 
worth slew him, without intending it. She was 
innocent ; she had fled her country, and was now 
safe. ‘But, he is altered now,’ she said ; ‘that is 
his habitation ; he is very terrible to women ; and 
that—hark !—a tall man was just springing over 
the wall near us ;—that is Carey Wordsworth him- 
self!’ , 








* * * * * 


I was thunderstruck ; her words rang in my ears 
like a trumpet. I heard the report of a gun; I 
shrieked ; somebody came behind me, and took me 
up in his arms. I sereamed for joy. 1 clung to 
him, I am sure, like a distracted thing. I entreated 
him, without looking up to see who it was, never 
to leave me ; never to let Carey Wordsworth come 
near me. Then he told me the truth. I have 
nothing more to say. He told me the truth. He 
was Carey Wordsworth, and my little cousin Peter, 
was his own child. His face was like that of a 
dead man when he told me this. 

He spoke of you. You were of a jealous tem- 
per; and he advised me to be wary. He even told 
me to love you. Now, now do I know the reason. 
It would give him power over you. He would 
have sacrificed me to obtain that power—would! 
he did. He loved me; he does yet; I have no 
doubt of it. Still, such was the magnitude of his 
plans, that he would have sacrificed a hundred like 
me, without compunction. Man, man! He has 
taught me to retaliate. He would make me his 
dupe. We shall see. I can counterfeit as bravely 
as he, now. Let him tremble. The hour is at 
hand. Tremble, Carey Wordsworth! you shall 
be crushed yet, by what you have thought power- 
less,—fettered,—the heart, and arms of a poor 
girl. You, yourself, proud man, shall be the high 
at the sacrifice of your own awful pride. 

ou! even you! in your turn, shall do the homage 
of a slave, about the marriage-bed of your insulted 
rival! You shall be the groomsman—mark me— 
not the groom—of your beloved one—to the most 
tremendous bridal, that ever darkened the moon 
with sorcery and storm. Sleep, if you can. 

I would let you sleep, John—but you cannot. 
You will never sleep again, after the night of con- 
summation. You may shut your eyes—you may 
even dream—but you will never sleep again ! 











Some good notions here. 


N. 
IMPEDIMENTS OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. 


We know not whether, in the following reflec- 
tions, we shall bring forth to the light any thing 
new or interesting to our readers; but if we can 
contribute in the least degree to wipe off the asper- 
sions thrown upon the literary character of our 
country ; and assign satisfactory reasons why we 
have not made a more rapid progress in the attain- 
ment of literary fame, we shall have accomplished 
the object of our wishes. It is vain for America to 
say, she has produced as many learned men as the 
old world; vain, to place herself in competition 
with the universities of Germany, France, or Eng- 
land, whose professors drag out a life of literary 
slavery, in musing over, ponderous tomes,—whose 
energies are concentrated toward one point, not 
spread over the whole surface of literature, as in 
most of our American colleges; vain, for a young 
nation, who has just stripped herself free from the 
swathing of infancy, to grapple with giants who 
have only to immure themselves in libraries which 
have been gathering and attracting treasures ever 
since the days of Alfred, where the cloistered pro- 
fessor might steal volume after volume from the 








works of Druids and monks, and never be detected. 
We have a right to say, however, that intellect does 
not degenerate in America, notwithstanding the 
calculations of the learned Frenchman; that we 
have contributed a due proportion of science to the 
information of the world; that it could not have 
been expected of us, while we have been building 
up a nation, and erecting a goodly fabric for liber- 
ty, to devote our attention to the lighter branches 
of literature ; and we have a right, too, to say, that 
when our political fabric is completed and cement- 
ed by time, we shall attempt to beautify it with the 
ornaments of architecture ; that hereafter, we shall 
throw over the images we are now but beginning 
to build palaces for, a golden drapery heavy with 
precious stones. We know that we have outstrip- 
ped the world in political science ; and we have a 
right to thunder it in their ears: and when they 
shake down their rotten governments, and cast off 
their trumpery, jewels, their coronets and diadems, 
their stars, garters, ribbons,—then we may with 
safety promise to do as much for the literary world 
as they have ever done. Rome did not spring up 
all at once to maturity, even after her language 
was refined from the barbarian earth that clung to 
it ; her poets could only remodel the scenes of Ho- 
mer, and transform the tragedies of Grecian mas- 
ters. It would be visionary then, to expect states, 
who have just been combating the savage to ob- 
tain a foothold; who have not yet been able to ex- 
plore the forests around them; who have waged 
two wars with the greatest power upon earth, one 
for liberty, and the other for their political exist- 
ence, to perform what Rome could not accomplish. 
The fickle muses are loath to dwell in the wilder- 
ness, among creatures of darkness; and the groves 
of the academy, while ringing to the warlike tread 
of the soldier, are never haunted by the spirit of 
philosophy. 

The want of a literary capital, such as London, 
Edinburgh, or Paris, where mind may conflict with 
mind, and be burnished by the collision, has been 
very injurious to American literature. We have no 
literary arena, where the ambitious may strive with 
their peers, and the able with their superiors, and 
feel disturbed within them those great passions 
which lie buried for a while im every man of gen- 
ius, and which need a rare combination of circum- 
stances to draw them forth in their full perfection. 
Washington is not a literary capital; but a spot 
where our political gladiators assemble for wordy 
controversy, or to recruit for their favourite leaders. 
There the greatest talents may be now and then 
embodied ; yet even there, literary qualifications 
afford a man but little reputation. A kind of off- 
hand eloquence is wanting; a boldness, perseve- 
rance, dexterity,—qualifications which few literary 
men possess. The members of congress, and the 
great body of the people assembled there, think 
more of pushing themselves into notice, than of 
advancing the literary reputation of their country. 
Thus, instead of becoming a nation that loves to 
be charmed by the reveries of the poet, or the 
speculations of the philosopher, we grow old in can- 
vassing the petty actions of men in office, tracing 
them through all the minutia of their lives, and 
committing to memory the beauties and blemishes 
of their character, as if we were treasuring up wis- 
dom for posterity. The great body of the people 
have caught this mania from their political leaders, 
and the contagion is spread far and wide. Litera- 
ture, or a literary paper, unless full of scurrilous 





paragraphs, seductive or sickening tales, the off- 
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spring of a heated fancy, or a diseased brain, ig) 
thrown aside for the organ of party . 
whose columns are overflowing with malice and 
spleen. I appeal to my countrymen and ask, if 
they have not been more delighted with a 
paragraph by some political essayist, than with the 
sweet style of Irving, or with Cooper’s happiest 
delineations of character. Not even the steady far- 
mer can be contented with literature, unless it ig 
mingled with the rancor of party. Scandal is the 
order of the day, and he who contrives to be most 
personal, who carries war to the very fire-side—he, 
being the noisiest, is therefore the greatest of men, 
Our capital, consequently, instead of assisting us 
to gain a literary reputation, has been of infinite 
disadvantage ; since a love of wrangling is created 
there, which usurps that place in the minds of 
men, which literature ought to occupy. 

The influence of association, of the company 
men meet with, when the intellect first begins to 
flower, and the whole man to feel an uneasy long- 
ing after it knows not what, is indeed astonishing. 
Even after men have come to maturity, emulation’ 
and rivalry may rouse them to efforts, which, alone, 
they never would have been capable of. One sin- 
gle incident, an accidental word, the hint of a com-' 
panion may kindle a flame in the mind of a man, 
which will shoot up to the sky, and perhaps en- 
lighten a world. Over young men, this influence 
is yet more astonishing. All their future prospects 
depend upon the disposition and turn of their asso- 
ciates. The character of their friends may be mo- 
ral, religious ; but if they are not haunted with the 
spirit of genius; if they feel none of those fiery 
emotions which prey upon an aspiring mind with a 
consuming flame, they never will have a desire to 
transport themselves beyond the narrow circle of 
this world, nor to find the “ undying place” in the 
memory of ages. It is an old remark, and a true 
one, that great men grow in clusters. The history 
of the world goes to corroborate the assertion.— 
Turn where you will in the pages of history, and 
you seldom find a great man standing alone, or 
groping in darkness. Their names are clustered 
together ; they go to form one bright constellation, 
which are now and then outspread like a sky, over 
the pages of the historian. Minds have a dispesi- 
tion to equalize themselves; and if one towers 
above its fellow, the other is restless till it reaches 
the same elevation. Genius, like enthusiasm, is 
contagious. We catch the inspiration that is about 
us, and feel ourselves lighted up from within, and 
warmed with a new warmth. Though we are not 
tempered with the same materials, with the same 
love for every branch of learning, yet the influence 
will find, and touch, and play upon correspondent 
strings within us. Just as we catch from the 
thrilling tones of martial music, an impulse to war, 
so we are inspired by coming in contact with supe- 
rior minds. The rust of our nature scales off; we 
are polished in spite of ourselves, and instantane- 
ously; we feel our sluggish passions enkindled, 
and a renovation of our whole character. To 


prove the truth of these remarks, we have only to es 


refer to the biographies of distinguished men; and 
we cannot philosophically account for so many ap- 
pearing together, unless we allow this influence of 
mind over mind. The Augustan age, the age of 
Leo X., the Elizabethan age, the age of Queen 
Anne, Louis XIV., all go to confirm the truth of 
the position. Energy is the great hidden power 
that all men need ; and this can only be created by 
fellowship. Men must wrestle with each other, 
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Ambition must wage war with ambition. None 
know their power, till they have felt the storm, not 
only in their branches, but in their roots ; and when 
they have,—they are astonished at their own 
strength. The ocean is neither terrific nor sub- 
lime, till it is heaped up or driven together by the 
winds, and made to roar among the clouds. Men 
must be goaded and spurred on to action, before 
they can overcome their natural inactivity. Thus 
the reproachful question of a British reviewer,— 
«“ Who reads an American book ?”—has contributed 
more than any thing else, to stir up our slumbering 
powers, and make us believe that we were not 
born merely to get money. 

We have had no Augustan age with us ; no as- 
sociations of literary men ; no literary excitement ; 
no capital, where the reputation of a man is at 
once decided. We have looked across the Atlantic, 
to the land of our fathers, for our literary food ;— 
and have been chained, band and foot, by the man- 
acles she has rivetted upon us. When we can 
burst asunder these bonds, and draw upon our- 
selves for resources, we may look for the reign of 
intellect in our native land. A. 


——————————n—n—n— ER 
Let us hear both sides. N. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR---MR. PIDGIN’S 
REPLY. 

Mr. Neau,—Your reviewer of Pidgin’s grammar 
must allow us to make some remarks in reply.— 
“ Hance veniam petimusque damusque vicissim.”—To 
elegance of style we make no pretension. The in- 
elegance of the sentence quoted by him we do not 
deny ; but critics in language, should themselves 
be careful. We, in our turn, then, would ask 
whether his phrase, “ Putting it forth,” would not 
have been more elegantly expressed, Publishing it ? 
We question, too, whether the phrase, “ For all of 
these forms,” is the most elegant that might be used 
in such a connexion. On the whole, we cannot 
see that our reviewer has much to boast as to ele- 
gance of style, if his review may be considered as 
aspecimen. Waiving these minor considerations, 
we hasten to the main object. 

Had Mr. A. noticed our division of the nouns a 
little more carefully, he would have seen, that we 
in reality make but four distinct kinds; while from 
his representation, it might be thought we make 
eight. Because some particular nouns of the com- 
mon kind may be called collective, others abstract, 
and others verbal or participial, (for it is not said 
verbal and participial,) it does not follow that these 
are not still to be ranked under the same general 
name, 

His remarks on the modes and tenses, are far 
from convincing us that he is correct, or that his 
method would be any improvement. When he 
says, in the phrase “ Thou walkest,” the verb is in 
what he calls the “ definite mode,” and in the phrase 
“ Walk thou,” the verb is in the “ indefinite,”—we 
think he makes a distinction, not indeed without a 
difference, for one evidently declares, and the other 
commands; but without the difference he would 


_make: For we are not able to see why the one is 
tas d 


efinite as the other. To explain his indefi- 
nite mode more fully, he makes some addition, as 
“Walk, young men.” “If men,” he says, “is an in- 
dependent nominative in the last sentence, is not 
thou in the other, a nominative independent ?” We 
reply, in neither instance is the nominative inde- 
pendent. We hold it as a fixed principle in lan- 
guage, that the verb must always refer to some 
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agent. Remove young men from the above phrase, 
or make them independent, and who are to walk ? 
If a number of rude young fellows were in Mr. 
A.’s apartment, and he should say to them, Walk, 
young men, we presume they would not feel inde- 
pendent enough not to feel the force of the com- 
mand, In this sentence, we would have walk agree 
with ye understood, and men put in apposition with 
ye. Mr. A. asks, “ Why should the verb be called 
imperative ?” He adds, “It is not always so, when 
it bears that form ; nor even when its relations are 
the same.” ‘To make these remarks decisive, and 
thus give a final blow to the imperative, Mr. A. has 
recourse to the Lord’s prayer. “Who,” he asks, 
“ will have the presumption to say there is in this 
prayer a verb in the imperative mode? Is the Lord 
commanded to do a thing?” We answer with re- 
verence, He is or may be commanded to do a thing, 
if He himself is pleased to permit or enjoin this.— 
We refer Mr. A. to the language of Jehovah to his 
ancient people : “ Thus saith the Lord, the Holy One 
of Israel, Ask me of things to come concerning my 
sons, and concerning the work of my hands command 
ye me.”—Isai. 45,11. What a sublime idea this! 
Infmite Majesty in the fulness of His compassion, 
can stoop so low to the wants of His destitute, de- 
pendent, guilty offspring, as to allow them to be so 
earnest with Him for the bestowment of blessings, 
which they must have or perish, as even to com- 
mand Him in this limited sense. In reference, 
then, to the Lord’s prayer, we remark—that if the 
Divine Author of this admirable form is pleased to 
put even commanding language into the mouths of 
his humble followers, in their addresses to Him, 
who may question its propriety? And that He 
has done this seems evident, when we consider 
that among the five modes in the Greek language, 
our Lord, if He had chosen, could, instead of using 
“the word dos, give, in the imperative, have used 
didoices, mayst thou give, in the optative. But this 
latter, or supplicatory form, would not have expres- 
sed all that earnestness, that unwillingness to be 
refused, that filial confidence, with which the dear 
children of God are permitted and encouraged to 
draw near to their Father in Heaven. It might have 
left them to infer that less earnest and mere formal 
supplication might answer in this duty. In confirm- 
| ation of all this, we quote the following words from 
the same Divine lips,—“ The kingdom of Heaven 
| suffereth violence,” or as it might be translated, is 
| forced, “ and the violent take it by force.” “Such force 
as we have noticed above. Considerations of this 
kind, we think, ought to silence forever, all objec- 
tions against the use of the imperative mode, 
brought from the Lord’s prayer. Reference to 
this, rather confirms than weakens our belief in the 
doctrine of such a mode. 

While we see no cause for changing essentially 
our views of the modes and tenses, we agree with 
Mr. A. as to the improvement he mentions con- 
cerning our conjunctions. Perhaps too, the varia- 
tions of the parts of speech might more properly 
come under an appendix. He has our thanks for 
his hint respecting Syntax; and we also thank him 
for his proffered assistance, which it is more than 
probable, we may have occasion to accept. 

Our grammar, we are confident, is capable of 
much improvement; but however correct it might 
be on the plan adopted, two things, as we expected, 
strongly operate against its immediate and general 
use. One, and it may be the main thing, is forcibly 








expressed by the poet: 
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“* Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 

To reverence what is ancient, and can plead 

A course of long observance for its use ; 

That even servitude, that worst of ills, 

Because conveyed down from sire to son, 

Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing.” 
Another thing is prejudice, and this, possibly, in 
more respects than one. “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” We need not enlarge.— 
“ Verbum sat est sapienti.” 








Let us hear both sides. The lovers of classical literature 
shall have nothing to complain of. N. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


It is not strange, that ignorant and illiterate persons can- 
not perceive the objects of a classical education, which are 
to purify our thoughts, to strengthen our understanding, 
and to give us a correct knowledge of our own language. 
Wealth, to them, is more desirable than a cultivated mind. 
But it seems almost impossible, that any one perfectly ac- 
quainted with classic literature, should attempt to bring it 
into disrepute. To those only of a dull intellect, who 
have an attachment to foolish or ruinous amusements, who 
have considered a lesson in the classics a burthen, to 
be in any way disposed of,—can the sublime sentiments, 
and the profound depth every where displayed in ancient 
writings, seem the incoherent ravings of fanaticism, or the 
wild conceits of uncultivated minds. To such is the decay 
of classical literature owing. They have studied it super- 
ficially, and consequently have imbibed none of its excel- 
lent qualities. They, not having entered into the depths of 
classic lore sufficiently to perceive its beauties, deny that it 
possesses any. ‘They may say, they have a good English 
education, and can appreciate its excellencies as well as 
those who have spent years in studying the classics. But 
this I deny, with a confidence strengthened by the decision 
of the wise and intelligent not only of the past, but present 
age. A perfect knowledge of our own language cannot be 
obtained without a familiarity with the Greek and Roman 
authors. 

All those men, who have been ornaments to the ages 
and countries in which they lived, have been well versed 
in the dead languages. The judgment and good taste, 
which pervades their writings, arose in part, from their 
deep study and strict examination into the volumes of an- 
tiquity. The writings of Homer have met with a genius to 
protect their daring flight, in Newton ; those of Sophocles, 
Terence, and others, in Shakspeare. 

The classics abound with many glowing descriptions, 
beautiful scenes, pure sentiments, and much of poetic fire ; 
they are caskets containing wisdom, to which but a few have 
access. Indeed, it is almost impossible for any one of mo~ 
derate abilities to peruse them attentively, without refining 
his feelings, and in other respects improving his mind. It 
is true that the ancients, from their vague ideas of the 
Supreme Power and their ignorance of a future state, com- 
mitted gross and ridiculous errors: Yet the morality which 
their works contain is not perverted. The stories of the 
gods, represented as being endowed with human passions 
and having intercourse with mortals, far from being hurtful, 
serve to interest the labouring mind. The credulity of an- 
cient historians, their proneness to believe in prodigies and 
omens, ought not to shake our opinion as to the credibility 
of other matters ; as their histories are closely connected 
with ours. These, for our amusement and advantage, 
must be read in the originals ; for their translations, like all 
others, will want the beauty and fire of the primitive 
tongues. In poetry, the ancients have equalled, if not sur- 
passed, the moderns. Imbecility cannot be laid to the 
charge of ancient philosophers, for considering the infant 
state of things, their want of means to acquire knowledge 
which we possess, they were wonderful men. — 

It is to the industry and knowledge of the ancients, that we 
have arrived to such an advanced state in literature. They 
laid strong foundations, and reared up many beautiful fa~ 
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brics,—fabrics which were doomed to triumph over the 
storms of ages, and afford relief to many careworn mortals. 
What can be more pleasant to that man, who has perform- 
ed his part in worldly affairs, who has accumulated wealth, 
than to withdraw from the busy scenes of life to retire- 
ment, and muse over the works, which were pleasant to 
his youth ; the works of those, who have for ages slumber- 
ed in the dust, but who, like us, have basked in the sun- 
shine of prosperity, and been buffeted by the storms of ad- 
versity. Why is it that parents, who possess a refined 
taste, who shine with distinguished lustre among the stars 
that enlighten the age, who have had.a classical educa- 
tion,—wish that their children should enjoy the advan- 
tages they have? It is because they perceive, or rather 
have experienced the delight, the good it bestows,—the 
sublime sentiments, the strict morality, the pure principles, 
which it inculcates. Away then with the idea, that the 
Classics are not worthy of the time spent in their perusal. 
The ancients accomplished all that could be accomplished ; 
and the veneration now bestowed does not overpay them 
the debt of gratitude which we owe. It is to be hoped 
that the inconsiderate judgment of some, will have no in- 
fluence over the decisions of the experienced. E. 





















Yes—lI see no objection. There are members enough now; 
they only require to be organised. 


NEW DEBATING-CLUB. 


Mr. Neau,—I beg permission, through your paper to 
furnish the outline for a new Club, which must, I think, 
meet the approbation of those who are qualified for mem- 
bership. From what I have been able to ascertain, I feel 
assured we have a sufficient number of men in this place, 
who are gifted with the requisite powers of mind and body, 
to make this club a thing of general interest and “ utility.”’ 
And, sir, I feel persuaded the hour has arrived, when such 
a club is absolutely needed by this growing town. I anti- 
cipate your objections to an increase of clubs. I am aware 
that our gentlemen and ladies have no evenings to spare. 


THE YANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. ~ 


Art. 7, The above committee shall consist of three, viz. 
Mr. A—, Mr. B—, and Mr. C—-. Blanks to be filled at 
the pleasure of the public. 

Art. 8. Candidates for admission shall signify their inten- 
tion at least 10 minutes before the opening of the meetings, 
and shall be waited upon by the standing committee in 
rocking-chairs, who shall report to the club the qualifica- 
tions of such candidate, which if judged accordant to the 
letter of the Constitution, the president shall admit them 
unanimously. 

Art. 9. No person shall be entitled to the privileges of 
membership, who cannot answer thus to the following in- 
terrogations, when put by the President, (with a brass four- 
pounder. ) 

Mr. A. B., Are you a resident of this town? Ans. Iam. 
Do you possess and cultivate a disposition for meddling, 
without any regard for trath or the vulgar proprieties of 
speech? Ans. Ido. 

Do you secretly rejoice in the downfall of others? Ans. 
I do. 

Do you secretly wish to see society on a dead level with 
those who have fallen without hope? Ans. Ido. 

Will you do all in your power, by hints, insinuations, 
shakes of the head, evil surmisings, and confidential asser- 
tions, to injure your neighbours, particularly if in trade ? 
Ans. I will. ‘ 
Will you endeavour to shake the confidence of the be- 
trothed and plighted ; of creditors and clients, by anony- 
mous letters, private warnings, and friendly, disinterested 
entreaties? Ans. J will. 

The more effectually to do this, will you make it a point 
to ascertain the creditors of traders, and the clients of law- 
yers, and the employers of mechanics in this town, and 
expostulate with them on their danger? Ans. J will. 
And while you use every endeavour, to bring the credit 
of the whole town so low that it cannot fall, yon are to 
strive against the moral character of all those who are not 
of this club, whether men or women,—by ‘“‘ nods, and 
winks, and wreathed smiles,’’ and shrugs, and sneers, and 














But the draught of the Constitution herewith presented will 
obviate your objection—by making the places of meeting 
convenient to all. And I should deem it no difficult affair, 
to give you the names of persons with us, who would be al- 
ways ready to take the foreground in debate, and whose 
unquestionable qualifications would enable them to ‘‘ speak 
right on,’’ whatever were the subject or the side. Sir, I 
deem such a society of ‘great importance in these gloomy 
and critical times ; will not the talented of this town wake 
up, and go forth as one body in this behalf? Let them 
come out, and be known ; let them, if they will, wear a 
badge ; and we shall soon see, embodied, as a solid pha- 
lanx, eloquence, discernment, metaphysical reasoning, bril- 
liant paradox, and well-directed wit, from which may is- 
sue streams of intelligence to cheer and refresh the mental 
waste around us. Allow me to furnish you with a drayght 
now of the proposed Constitution, to which I hope none 
who may be desirous of membership, will object. 


Arr. 1. This Society shall take the name of the Busy- | 
Bopres ; and shall hold its regular meetings every after- | 


noon or evening, at any private or public party, or at some 


convenient dry-goods or grocery store, or law-shop, within 
the precincts of the town. 


Art. 2. The officers of this club shall consist of a presi- 


dent, secretary, and treasurer, to be chosen at every meet- 
ing. 

Art. 3. It shall be the duty of the president to open and 
preside, with power to call special meetings at pleasure. 

Art. 4. 'The duty of the treasurer shall be to receive and 
keep all bribes, gifts, assessments, &c. 

Art. 5. The secretary shall keep the records of each 
meeting, either on or off paper, and present once a week, 
an audible transcript of such records to every member he 
happens to meet. 


Art. 6. There shall be a select standing committee, whose 


duty it shall be to loll about: to examine candidates for | 


admission, and to talk on both sides and all sides in every 
debate. 


‘ 


bless-mes ! by secret and confidential slanderous reports, 
prejudging or misjudging all their motives, views and feel- 
ings ;.and so construing their every act and word, as to 
create a settled enmity, and deep-rooted prejudice between 
all those who may now be sincere friends. Will you do 
this? Ans. I will. 

Will you use all means to set husband and wife, parent 
and child, brother and sister, and friend and neighbour, at 
loggerheads ? Ans. IJ will. , 

Do you take upon yourself these obligations, without 
|| fear of consequences, or hope of reward,—purely for the 
love you bear the office? Ans. J do. 
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Art. 14. It shall be the duty of the select standing com 
mittee, to oceupy the steps of all the churches and mee} 
ing-houses of the town, in fair weather, and to frequems 
all places of business, together, arm-in-arm, and to visit 
every member of the club, at least once a day, giving the 
earliest possible intelligence in what direction to look 
for trouble, or the fulfilment of prophesy,—that the club 
may be seasonably and fully prepared for debate, when 
they have come together. 

Art. 15. The above committee shall make daily visits to 
all stage-houses, taverns, grog-shops, confectionaries, and 
outward-bound vessels, with a view to soothsaying, pro- 
phesy, inuendo, whisper and exaggeration. 

Art. 16. If any busy body of this club, or not, shall be 
knowing to the fact of any mercantile house taking accoung 
of stock, he shall forthwith report the same to unwary pen 
sons, so colouring the report, however, as to fix the im 
pression of an assignment of property, as a prelude to fai 
ure ; and if such unwary person shall appear disinclined t 
credit such supposition, such member shall then affirm his 
personal knowledge of such assignment, parrying further 
interrogatories by words of ambiguity. 

Art. 17. If any member shall know of directors of banks 
being cramped for funds, or attempting to borrow of pre 
vate individuals, he shall forthwith report such directors, 
in bad standing. 

Art. 18. If any other busy body shall know of any firm, 
whose business requires a large amount of capital, and shall 
hear of any bank declining to discount their business paper, 
such member shall forthwith report in confidénce, that such 
firm is about to fail, and that nothing can’ save it ; at the 
same time affirming his knowledge of the affairs of such 
firm. 
Art. 19. If any member shall become acquainted with 
strangers who do business with any house here, any one or 
all of the partners whereof may have once proved insolvent, 
such member shall endeavour to create in said stranger 
alarming fears, for the trust he may have reposed in said 
house ; and for his encouragement, further, said busy body 
may be allowed to throw in a word or two for himself, in 
case of a change of opinion, (to share the profits, howeves, 
with the society.) 

—_— 








——— 





THE DEITY. 


The author below is welcome to our pages, The 
subject is inspiring. 5 
“'I'o know how little can be known”—to have 

distinct conceptions of the boundaries, beyond 

which human intellect cannot pass, and to be will- 
ing to remain in ignorance of many things, a capa- 





|| Art. 10. The above questions being answered in the af- 


| 


hand of fellowship. 


other worldly advantages. 


with soup for a dinner. 


| 








jail, or work-house. 





firmative, the president shall then rise, and give the right- 


|| Art. 11. It shall be the duty of each member, at all | 
times, to wear two faces, to speak with a double tongue, | 
and with lying and flattering lips,—never to tell the truth, 
—never, not even to save his own life, much less for any 


Art. 12. It shall also be the duty of every member to em- 
ploy his leisure in calculations about the profits of mechan- 
\| ies, lawyers, dry-goods’ dealers, grocers, &c. ; especially 
of those who may have been the subjects of inuendo before; | 
to whisper continually and everywhere, thus and so, touch- 
| ing the annual expenses of their families, clerk-hire, rents, 
&c.—their own, their wives’, or their children’s dress,—to- 
|| gether with all their losses in trade, the amount of their 
|| debts, &c. ; and so to colour and exaggerate these calcula- 
tions, that no father would be willing to trust his own child 


|| Art. 13. Every busy body, who shall slander his neigh- 
}| bour according to law, in the ear of another, averring his 
friendship for all parties at the same time, and appearing to 
speak with great sincerity and caution, and taking care to 
obtain a pledge of secresy, in all cases, shall be entitled to 
honorary membership, and a ticket for the dispensary, the 











city for knowing which the Deity has not thought 
proper to give us,—is a state of mind which con- 
tributes much to the happiness of man, as well as 
to his progress in what may come within the grasp 
of his intellect. Doubt and perplexity, mingled 
with a high degree of satisfaction will be experi- 
enced, in proportion as the mind dwells upon the 
ultimates of science. And whilst the mind—te 
flecting on its own operations, and the vastness of 
its conceptions—is impressed with its own exalted 
nature, its importance in relation to the wide crea- 
tion, and its omnipotent Creator, is, perhaps, pro- 
portionably diminished. 

The vulgar man is satisfied with knowing little, 
If his knowledge is circumscribed, so also are his 
conceptions. For him the sun rises and sets, and 
the moon and stars “hold on their way.” He is 
satisfied with second causes, so that the efficient» 
cause,—and, to the philosophic mind, the proc 
positive of a God, and a Providence,—is not or 
conceived by him. On the other hand, the app 
rent irregularities of nature,—the droughts, the in 
undations, the Jlightnings, and the earthquakes,— 
are to him a special providence, and his devotion,* 
although sincere, often arises from a false view of 
things. He knows not his weakness, for he has 
never attempted to rise ; so that the phenomena 0 
nature, are, to him, either chances or miracles. 

Not so with the philosopher. He leaves the su- 
perficial view, and soars away into the world of 
truth, and the world of wonders. He revels for & 
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while. in the luxury of new discovery. Animated 
and strengthened by success, he presses forward 
with redoubled vigour, and tries to scale the hea- 
yens; and were it not for the reflection, that he is 
but one of the multitude, who have toiled as he 
toils, he would imagine himself fast approaching 
to the nature and capacity of the gods. But how- 
ever high he may soar in speculation, or penetrate 
the mysteries of nature, by chemical analysis, he 
will often be reminded that he is but a man—an 
ephemeral shadow—born not to enjoy, but to anti- 
cipate enjoyment. 

After viewing the order of nature, tracing effects 
to their efficient Cause, and designs to their De- 
signer,—we conceive, as we cannot but conceive, 
the vast idea of an every-where-present God. The 
enquiries— W hat attributes of his character we may 
be permitted to know? What relation we sustain 
to bhim ? How we may conciliate his favour and 
protection ?—are as legitimate and philosophic, as 
they are important to mankind. 

It is not a little gratifying to know, that these 
most important enquiries should have been consid- 
ered as truly the most important, by the philoso- 

hers of antiquity. Unassisted reason would pro- 
Bably never arrive at a greater degree of moral re- 
finement, or conceive sentiments of greater excel- 
lence, than did Socrates, Plato, and Isocrates. But 
the world have acknowledged the insufficiency of 
their systems. The stretch of human thought, then, 
has as yet found no medicine for the mind, of uni- 
versal application, no catholicon to cure this aching 
void. The mind, impatient of the barriers which 
nature has imposed, strives to free itself from the 
habiliments of mortality, and to hold, communion 
with beings*of a higher order. But the strong ties 
fof nature are’ not easily severed. The destiny of 
“@ man is determined. He must submit to the order 
of nature. The disposition to murmur that so little 
can be known, should be hushed by the reflection, 
that the answer to the most important question, the 
question, How we may obtain the favour of God ?— 
the indispensable information, has been handed to 
us from beyond the curtain of vision. 
A Reaper. 
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POLITICS....VIOLENT CHANGES. 


If the present administration should pursue their present 
course much longer, they will have but few friends left. 

Does not Mr. Jackson know—and do not his cabinet 
know ?— 

Ist. That to remove one man from office and to put 
another in, is pretty sure to make enemies of all who are 
disappointed,—that is, of the ninety-nine other expect- 
ants, if there are one hundred candidates, and of the person 
removed, togetlf€r with all their friends ; and this while 
it makes but one friend, the person appointed? with per- 
haps a few more that have interested themselves, in pro- 
curing his appointment. 

2dly. That by removing many public officers at the same 
time, the ‘public are apt to be ill-served,—not only at the 
beginning’, but throughout their whole period of service ? 

3rd. That examples of this kind are very apt to be fol- 
lowed, thongh it be only to ‘‘ plague the inventor.’’ That 
therefore, incumbents hereafter will expect to be turned 
out at the end of four years, no matter how faithfully or 
diligently they may have done their duty ; and that there- 
fore, instead of attending to their offices for the time, they 
will be occupied with political intrigue, or employed in 
feathering their nests, and providing for a rainy day ? 

4thly. That if you take away the assurance that gene- 
ral good character, good talents, a wise and faithful dis- 
charge of duty, are enough to secure the possession of of- 
fice, you take away the strongest inducements for honest 
and able men to serve the country, and offer the strongest 
for unprincipled speculators ? 

6thly. That to turn people out of their houses—to turn 
them and their families upon the world, after they have ho- 
wiestly served their country for the best part of a long life, 
because they are not of this or that political or religious 





faith, is not only doing what is the reproach of monarchies, 
but it is offering a bribe for dishonesty, and imposing a pe- 
nalty on good faith. N. 





Epinsurcu Review, No. XCVI. 

Art. II. A pleasant review of Bishop Heber’s Narrative, 

&ec. All that is said here of the good bishop is true ; and 

now that the fashion has altered in the high places of lite- 
rature, and Mr. Jeffrey on one side of the water is bearing 
loud testimony to the virtue of a prelate who belongs to a 

church, not recognised by the people of the North, where 

Mr. Jeffrey is located, as we say here,—and Dr. Channing 
on this side of the water is writing page after page of beau- 
tiful and eloquent panegryic on a Catholic archbishop, we 
may hope to see a general change of opinion with the mul- 
titude. 

But — after saying thus much of the review, and of the 
book reviewed, perhaps it may not appear very ill-natured 
to laugh a little at a few passages, which, if they were 
found in a transatlantic Review, and related to Americans 
instead of Englishmen, would be thought supremely ridicu- 
lous, if not supremely characteristic of our boastful temper. 
What would be thought of our vanity—what would be 

said of it, by the Quarterly and Edinburgh, if the North- 

American or the Philadelphia Quarterly were to contain a 

paragraph like this. 

** This is another book for Americans to be proud of— 
almost as delightful as the life of Franklin, and indebted for 
its attractions mainly to the same cause—the singularly 
amiable and exalted character of the person to whom it re- 
lates—and that combination of gentleness with heroic 
ambition, and simplicity with high station, which we would 
still fondly (that is foolishly, vide Johnson) regard as cha- 
racteristic of our own nation.”?? And yet, if you 
change the word American to the word Englishman, 
Franklin’s life to the Memoirs of Lord Collingwood, you 
have the first period of the review of Bishop Heber, by one 
of the Scotch. And the Scotch, when they talk in this 
way about what is characteristic of ‘‘ our own nation,”’ 
do not mean the English, but the British nation. In other 
words they mean themselves. Just think of that !—a 
Scotchman, it were bad enough for an Englishman ; but 
just think of a Scotchman trying to persuade the Scotch, 
in a serious review, that a certain combination of gentle- 
ness with heroic ambition, is characteristic of the people ! 

But again. ‘‘ He surveys every thing with the vigilance 
and delight of a cultivated and most active intellect—with 
the eye of an artist, an antiquary, and a naturalist—the feel- 
ings and judgment of an American gentleman and scho- 
lar,”’ &c, &c. p. 318. How does that sound, gentlemen 
of the Quarterlies over sea? How does that sound? Yet 
why may not we say, the feelings and judgment of an 
American gentleman, if you may talk about the feelings 
and judgment of an English gentleman, as if they were 
something te-distinguish a people by ? 

To show that this of bragging is not accidental, 
however, but on the contrary a sober, settled habit with 
those who langh at our egregious vanity, let us look at 
another paper—Art. VI. On the Expeditions to the Polar 
Sea. Page 448, we have the following : 

«« In this painful straggle against the most formidable of 
the elements, every individual of the party seems to have 
displayed all that zeal and perseverance which was to 
be expected from British seamen, in an enterprise, the 
success of which would have been so glorious to them.’’ 
And again, in the very next paragraph, ‘*‘ What conclusion 
then are we to draw from so signal a failure, in which the 
skill, intrepidity, and. enthusiasm of British seamen, 
in their utmost exertion, failed even in an approach to the 
accomplishment of their object ?”’ p. 443. Now—how- 
ever true all this may be,—and I am not for denying its 
truth,—and however proper it might be, if it were said by 
another, it comes with a bad grace from the British them- 
selves ; and they have only to substitute the words Ameri- 
can seamen, or French seamen, for British seamen, to 
perceive it. 


THE YANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 














But on other accounts the article on India is very good ; 
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liberal, wise, and clear. One very odd blunder may be 
mentioned, however. In page 339, the Reviewer, speak- 
ing of the native cotton there, says that it is ‘‘ less valuable 
in the markets by fifty per cent, than that from the Spanish 
Main—by at least 100 per cent, than that from Per- 
nambuco’’ ! But the Reviewer is supported in this mode 
of calculation by no less a statesman than the late chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, Mr. Hutchinson himself. I have 
heard him talk about a discount of 100 per cent. N. 








Pusuic Laws or THE STaTE oF MAINE. 
Fraser, Printers to the State. Portland, 1829. 

These laws are well printed, well worded, and what 
may be thought still more extraordinary, they are so brief 
that, for the ninth session altogether, they amount to only 
forty pages of large print, a goodly part of which is taken 
up with the substitution of milder for more severe penalties, 
in substituting imprisonment for death in several cases, and 
generally speaking, in clearing up and abridging what are 
already remarkable for their clearness and brevity, the laws 
of the confmonwealth. At some future period, I hope to 


Day & 


| find leisure for an examination of the laws and law-pro- 


ceedings of this state. Both are creditable to our country 
and to the age. Lawyers have done here, what no lawyers 
ever thought of attempting elsewhere. They have stripped 
away the’ mystery from their profession, and allowed non~ 
lawyer’ to share the profits with them, whenever they shall 
be specially empowered by litigants. N. 





American Montuty Macazine. No.1. Vol. I. 
April, 1829. I did not intend to say a syllable about this 
number, but to wait till the next appeared and then judge 
of the two together. But, while one friend calls it ‘* snow 
broth,”’ and for that reason would have me hold my tongue, 
lest if I speak the truth, it may appear ungenerous towards 
a brother poet and a brother editor ; a second urges me to 
say something—be it ever so little, lest if I do not, our 
good public, our friend W. and his friends, may think I 
mean to treat his No. 1 with contempt. To avoid which, 
I have concluded to say, that—the first article is very fair, 
the second beautiful, though lacking in truth and sinceri- 
ty—most of the others respectable ; Horace Fritz poor, 
and the letter of Erastus Fitz Flirt capital. N, 





Seconp Annvat Report of the American Tempe- 
rance Society. Jan. 1829. 

The work of reformation prospers, beyond all that rea- 
sonable men could have hoped a year ago : Temperate so- 
cieties are multiplying on every side of us ; manufacturing, 
engine, and military companies are beginning to do without 
strong drink ; individuals are beginning to be ashamed of 
selling poisons for profit ; others are beginning to perceive 
that, without regard for any thing but worldly profit, it is 
better not to deal than to deal in such things, or trust the 
consumers of them. In a word, there is every thing to 
hope now, and little to fear, if our zeql be not suffered to 
abate. N. 





From our friend Loveright. N. 
LAWRENCE’S LECTURES. 


Lawrence speaks with candour and liberality of this 
country. depend to con- 





I admire his inde e and op 
viction—two qualities that speak volumes in any one’s fa- 
vour. He seems chiefly to maintain that man is a species 
totally distinct from all other animals—that the varieties of 
this species have various degrees of intellectual power ; of 
course that the inferior races, taken in the mass, can never 
equal the mass of the superior,—that the marked diversities 
of the different races are not caused by climate and circum- 
stances ; for though climate and circumstances do affect the 
species, their effects are temporary, and confined to the in- 
dividuals actually exposed to their influence, This seems 
strong truth—*‘ facts are stubborn things’’-—but “tis sad 
that Nature should stamp the damning mark of inferiority 





on any part of her most godlike work. 


Fine poetry—exalted and pure. 
UNTIMELY DEATH. 


My heart, that was not made to be shut up, 
I have shut up, and Love shut out forever. 
By ‘ Friendship’s moonlight”’ I will walk the earth ; 
Death robbed me of Love’s sunshine, and I told 
The monster he should never rob me more. 
Who with a heart of feeling would provide 
For a blood-thirsty tyrant ? Are not all, 
The brave, the beautiful, his destined prey ? 


Where are the flowers that bloomed a year ago? 

Gone with the rainbow promises, that gave 

A moment’s lustre to Lifé’s darkening cloud,— 

Gone like the fair whose last Jove-wreath they formed— 
Forgot like those upon whose graves they bloomed. 
Choose not the loveliest things of earth, for there 
Lodge the first arrows from destruction’s quiver. 


Death has a thousand terrors, and our fears 

Make each more frightful ; yet the soul dares all, 
When it reflects what loved and mighty ones 

Have dared before. Who wou!d not follow Shelley? 
Whose spirit, wandering from some chainless world 
And made earth’s captive, spurned a clayey prison, 
Nor brooked a longer absence from its home. 


Who would not sleep with those who shook the thrones 

Of tyrants, and more liberty enjoyed 

In dungeons, than their kingly murderers? 

With those, even those, the red men of oyr land, 

Whom our own fathers slaughtered ; and whose bones 

The only monument of giant hearts, 

Still ery for vengeance on the guilty white ? 

With all who’ve scorned a fetter or a stain,— 

All that like Henry have with fearless truth 

Said, ‘‘ Give me liberty, or give me death !”” 
LOVERIGHT. 





Manly—nothing more. N. 


W ASHINGTON. 
Lone shall Columbia’s sons remember 
The father of their own loved land, 
Who in the darkening hour of danger 
Raised high his clenched, unshrinking hand. 


He changed the ploughshare for the sword, 
And cut away the tyrant’s chain ; 

And when that sword had victory won, 
He changed it for the plough again. 


Heroes have turned the world around, 
But their weak heads turned giddy too ; 
Who but a Washington could quell 
His foes, and then himself subdue ? 


The hand of Washington has writ 
In burning letters Freedom's name 
On every brow, in every heart,— 
Columbia, ’tis thy vital flame. 


HIS EPITAPH. 


[Good. N.] 
Show me the sacred spot, the lowly bed, 

Where blest the father of his country sleeps ; 
A atranger’s sigh, breathed o’er the hero’s head, 

Will not disturb the watch his spirit keeps. 


Stranger, art thou the friend of Washington ? 
And dost thou seek him where the earthly rest ? 
He is not here ; go ask Columbia’s son, 
He'll tell thee where they’ve laid him,—in his breast. 





SPIRIT OF AMERICAN JOURNALS. 

A friend asks— 

Ought there not to be in this country a newspaper maga- 
zine, to collect and preserve the *‘ two grains of wheat in a 
bushel of chaff,”’ of all our perishable papers ? 

Yes !—not three days ago, I was thinking of this matter 
and saying to myself, Why does not somebody undertake it ? 


THE YANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 





Our friend M. will enjoy this. N. 


PERSONIFICATION. 


Voice or AN orp Erm. J.W.M. No. 44, Yankee. 

Tis pleasant to hear the Elm talk of its welcome to the 
weary traveller, and say, On all the winds goes forth my 
breezy call,—though would’nt leafy call be better? (1)— 
to hear it talk of the vale, copse, river, and of peace, re- 
minding the traveller of the old scenes of childhood, for the 
tree was old enough to remember them,—to hear it say, 
As autumn leaves on wintry streams pass by—for that was 
a sad part of the poor tree’s experience ; and talk of storm 
and sunshine, the evening star, and ‘‘ the fair pines that 
watched yon hillock’s crest’? ; and of the incense of flow- 
ers, and perfume,—though a tree with a nose is rather un- 
fashionable. But I want to know where an elm tree learn- 
ed to talk of tyrant thraldom’s iron hands, red wealth (red 
with blood ?) the stern turmoil of life’s conflicting passions, 
the vanity of wealth’s glittering toys, and the rainbow-like 
departure of gold-bought pleasures. You would suppose 
this tree had waved over the throne of Solomon in his glo- 
ry, and had learned by rote his death-song when his glory 
had departed. Then it talks of youthful sorrows—Thy 














hopes o’er life’s dark billows idly strown—struggling tears 
—the humbled heart in prayer—God’s promise of a home | 
of peace—monarch’s crown, and fancy’s bowers. Gold- 
smith said the beauty of fable was in making your personi- 
fications talk in character ; in making little fishes talk like 
little fishes, and not as Johnson would have made them 
talk, like whales. Now don’t you believe there was a 
man, even J, W. M., perched in the said elm tree? If our 
trees were to complain, it would be of the relentless havoc 
among their brothers of the Western wilds ; for the march 
of emigration sweeps onward with the power of a tornado, 
and the forests bow like grass to the swing of a strong 
mower. But the following stanza is fine. 
Stay, weary traveller, thy heavy tread, 
Turn thee beneath my pleasant shade to rest, 
And while above my sheltering arms are spread, 
Sleep, son of Earth, upon thy mother’s breast. 


(1) Either would be beautiful. N. 





From one of the few that dare to think for themselves. 


N. 
PROTEST. 





In almost every thing I agree with you, even as a young- 
er brother. Your fearless and correct criticisms first gave 
me ‘* assurance of the man ;”” you dared to say that Scott, | 
the giant, used breast for heart somewhere for the sake of | 
the rhyme. Who else would have said so, without pulling 
off his hat? But I differ widely from you in your decision 
on the prize address of the Walnut-street Theatre (Yankee 
No. 7). I appeal to the “ sovereign people.”” Iam not | 
the author—I should be proud if I was—but in the name | 
of literary justice I appeal. To use the words of a French | 
revolutionist, you are but a representative of the people, 
while I am one of the people themselves. You consider 
the prize poem ‘‘ decidedly contemptible,’’ and scorn to 
call it poetry—except half a dozen lines ; and you call the 
rejected addresses ‘‘ much better as a whole, and a thou- 
sand times better in parts’’—though you consider them 
** not good for much.’’ Now do you really believe that 
this line, 

With pencil steeped in Nature’s glowing urn, 
is a thousand times better than this— 
Where floats the moral banner of the age. ? (1) 


No! and you’ve marked as poetry about one-tenth of each 
address. I should mark also the following in the rejected. 
The Drama’s bards in this new world shall find 
On every breeze a voice to charm the mind ; 
Shall hear, where many a tear-dewed floweret waves, 
A spirit breathing from our fathers’ graves. (2) 


(1) ‘No—the moral banner is an exalted idea. NN. 




















He might have the otto of our literature for nothing. N. 


_ (2) The last of these lines, good—but injured by asso- 








ciation. N. 


‘ 


This last line, though not wholly original, is worthy an 
American poet. 

‘The question to be decided is this, Which is the * best 
poetical address” ?—address, not disquisition, nor disser- 
tation, nor mere poem,—an address from the stage tog 
friendly audience, who come to be elegantly pleased,—g 
lens, through which is transmitted and diffused over the 
spectators the dawning beauty of a miniature world. 

The author of the rejected addresses believes they are 
* decidedly superior in poetical merit” to the prize poem, 
In this belief he is not alone,—peradventure the author 
himself of the prize poem will avow the same, if he hag 
equal courage to tell his honest opinion of his own offspring, 
Ill warrant his yielding the palm, if the question is put 
thus—Which is the best defence of the Drama? to be read 
by the author before a stern assembly of hatted enemies of 
theatres. The first rejected address, would be the answer, 
And if the question was, Which is the best poem on the 
advantages of the Drama? to be read to a select assembly 
of theatre friends, in connexion with a formal discourse,— 
the answer would be, the second rejected. But look at the 
prize poem, turn it over and examine it, observe the rank 
that Shakespear holds in it, and you find it the very thing, 


|| —a pleasing address,—not from the orator’s desk and au- 


thor’s mouth, but from a graceful actor on the stage, to a 
mixed evening audience at the opening of a theatre. Come 
paring it with the strong lines of the other poems, I should 
take it to be the production of some accomplished female; 
if it was not for such Roman notes as these, 


And now our walls in pealing echoes ring 
To the mad fury of the Grecian King. 


Final question, —Which is best, a good thing to the pus - 


pose, or a better thing not to the purpose ? 
LOVERIGHT. 





From a friend. N. 
“THAT.” 

Practice admits of a great variety of cases, the multipli- 
city of which serves little else than that of confounding 
the mind of the scholar. 

Adams’s Arithmetic. 

We have an idea that leaving us out of a work of this 
kind is a good deal like (that of ) leaving out the part of 
Hamlet. 

Neal’s Yankee. 

Our friend is right—I am wrong. ‘‘ That of’ should 
have been omitted. I was led astray by the word idea. 

N. 
——_— 
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